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~ ANOTHER VIEW OF Acoustic ARCHITECTURE, 
Joun S. Dwient, Esq., 

Dear Sir :—The very useful 
series of papers on “ Acoustic Architecture,” 
lately published in your Journal, having seem- 
ingly come to an end, I beg leave to offer a few 
remarks upon some points therein treated. 

The desideratum for good acoustic construction 
evidently being to preserve and equally distrib- 
ute, with the least possible loss either in purity or 
force, the primary sound, the aim must be to 
select such a figure for the plan as shall contain 
the greatest number of seats within the limits 
fixed as the extreme of sufficient hearing. The 
Shape being thus given, the materials for the 
structure should be such as shall least obstruct or 
alter the sound. 

Such a shape, however, supposing any particu- 
lar direction to the sound, will be an ellipsoid, 
determined by what Mr. Scott Russell calls the 
“ isacoustic curve,” being, for the human voice 
for example, an elongated oval, with the conju- 
gate axis ona line in front of the speaker, and 
brought in by more abrupt curves behind him. 





For a sound proceeding equally in all directions, 


it will be a circle, but in any case it will be some 
figure bounded by curved lines. 

And for our materials we shall have solid ma- 
sonry, as least absorbent, and thus most conserva- 
tive of sound. 

Now upon both these points Tam at variance 
with your correspondent, who (p. 50) rejects 
“ the semi-circle, the ellipse, and all other modi- 
fications of the circular form. So, also, arched 
ceilings, rounded corners,” &c., on the ground 
“that such conformation is especially liable to 
reverberation, or the prolongation of the residuary 
sound.” 

On precisely the same ground, viz. as occa- 
sioning “an excess of the residuary portions” of 
sound “ which constitute direct reflection and re- 
verberation,” your correspondent (p. 81) rejects 
solid masonry for such a building, though he 
admits it to possess the “unity of structure es- 
pecially requisite for the perfection of the trans- 
mitted tone,” though it must certainly occasion 
less loss of sound than any more moveable ma- 
terial. 

This separation of a certain part of the sound 
as “residuary,” and attributing all reverberation 
to this, rests upon a theory of your correspond- 
ent’s, stated on p. 43, that reverberation is some- 
thing distinct from reflection and echo, and that 
it “consists of the residuary sound, or that por- 
tion of the sonorous wave which is neither ab- 
sorbed nor reflected, but which, adhering to the 
walls of the room, is rolled along their surface till 
gradually it dies away.” This he considers to have 
an analogy in the action of light. “ A ray of light,” 
he says, “ is incident on a plane surface ; a portion 
of it is reflected, another portion of it is absorbed, 
and the remaining part is dispersed in all direc- 
tions and serves to render the surface visible.” 
But I confess I do not see how either light or 
sound can come tous, except either directly, or as 
reflected or refracted. In order that a surface 
shall be visible, the light that makes it visible must 
come from it to our eye, and thus must leave the 
surface. 

The dispersion to which your correspondent 
alludes, would seem to be where Liyht is reflected 
into the material, and thus lost. But then the 
surface would not be visible, but must be mere 
darkness. So of Sound. A reverberation seems 
indeed like something rolling along the surface, 
but it is at once evident that this is merely the 
effect of a successive reflection from a series of 
points. 








As far as I can see, therefore, the whole 
trouble complained of, from the shape and the 
materials above proposed, is reduced to one source, 
viz. Reflection or Echo. Now it is undoubtedly 
true that a room of solid masonry, bounded by 
curved lines, will of itself be more liable to echo 
than one of the same extreme dimensions, but of 
parallelogram shape and of more yielding and 
absorbent materials. 

But I maintain, 1st. That the greater echo is 
due to the better preservation of sound, (and thus 
to aquality of itself highly desirable) :—2d. That 
it is possible to obviate this echo by special ap- 
pliances :—and 3d. That parallelogram rooms of 
the size supposed in these inquiries, cannot, with- 
out such appliances, avoid echo,—while in all 
other respects they are manifestly inferior. 

In support of the first and third points I shall 
refer to our experience of the New Music Hall, 
which appears to conform generally to your cor- 
respondent’s requisitions, and which I presume to 
be constructed in every respect according to the 
recent English theory of such buildings. At first 
sight of the proportions of the building, its great 
relative height, before it was finished, it was 
natural to expect an echo from the lofty ceiling, 
and a loss of sound from this, and from the distant 
corners departing so far from the curve of equal 
hearing. An additional loss was to be appre- 
hended from the extent of the hollow space be- 
neath the orchestra, and communicating (by doors 
presumably left open) with the extensive corri- 
dors. Since the Hall has been opened, amid the 
very general satisfaction, both these objections 
have been made, some persons complaining of 
the “distant, out-of-doors” sound of the music, 
and others of a disturbing echo. 

In the first of these particulars, I confess myself 
agreeably disappointed. Some kinds of music, 
as for instance the piano, are dimmed in effect, 
as perhaps they must be in any large hall, though 
I think not to so great an extent. But the echo 
I have perceived very distinctly, both on the floor 
and in the second gallery, and in the latter place 
could trace it easily to the spot in the coving 
whence the resultant would naturally arrive. In 
every part of the house in which I have sat, the 
comfort and satisfaction in this otherwise admira- 
ble room has been interfered with in the same 
manner. Probably few persons are struck with 
both these defects at once, for they are of oppo- 
site natures, the one of excess, and the other of 


defect. And I take it to be the merit of this 
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Hall, and the highest success that can be attained 
upon this system, that it is so proportioned as 
to make the one fault as nearly as possible a 
counterbalance of the other. 

The whole virtue of the high ceiling, and the 
parallelogram shape, is, as it seems to me, that 
the “ residuary sound” may so expend itself as to 
be feebly heard on its return. For though a dis- 
tant echo, by coming at a greater interval, is 
(other things being equal) more disturbing, yet 
if the distance is great enough, it is less so, from 
the inferior intensity of the sound. The problem 
then is, so to adjust the proportions and size, that 
the sound shall be powerful enough to reach the 
audience on its direct passage, and yet weak 
enough not to return to them from the walls and 
ceiling. This adjustment must be based upon an 
average organization of the ear, and thus in ex- 
ceptional cases must necessarily fail, sometimes on 
one side, and sometimes on the other. 

This system may perhaps be practically the 
most advisable, (though I think not), but theoreti- 
cally it is certainly very clumsy, and in its adap- 
tation of means to its end, somewhat reminds one 
of the ancient Chinese method of roasting pig, as 
related by Charles Lamb. 

But there are two other ways (or perhaps at 
bottom but one way) of accomplishing this end, 
much more direct and simple, which obviate the 
necessity of this evidently objectionable form. 
These are, either to provide a free escape for 
sound as soon as it has accomplished its task; or 
to cover the walls and ceilings with an absorbent 
material. The first of these arrangements may 
be seen in all churches that have transepts, and 
its effect in these has been noted by many writers, 


among others by an observant correspondent of 


your own, in a number of the Journal on which 
I cannot at this moment lay my hand, in which 
he recounts the marked effect of adding a T to a 
parallelogram church. Mr. Scott Russell also 
recommends this method. 

Of the advantages of the other procedure we 
have daily instances in the effect of the clothes 
of an audience in preventing echo in buildings 
that reverberate strongly when empty. In two 
large halls in this city, one at the Boston and 
Maine, and the other at the Fitchburg Station, 
apparently precisely similar in all other points, 
but the one empty and the other having the walls 
piled around with rolls of carpet, I found a very 
distinct echo in the former, but in the latter I 
found it impossible to produce any, while the 
acoustic effect of its low ceiling appeared from 
the fact that, at the distance of about 125 feet I 
could hear and understand words spoken in an 
ordinary tone of voice,—about ninety feet being 
the limit usually assigned. 

Your correspondent (p. 48) relates a case of a 
room of solid masonry at Girard College, where 
an echo of six seconds’ duration was reduced to 
half a second by a lining of cotton cloth upon the 
walls, and cutting off the domed ceiling. 

There is another point that seems to me to be- 
long here, viz., the ‘supposed necessity of large 
size in a music hall, for the full development of 
the sound. This phrase, the development of the 
sound, is one used, I fancy, without any distinct 
notion of the manner in which it is operated,— 
at least I cannot see how a sound, after it leaves 
the instrument, should be “ developed” by any- 
thing that could happen to it on its further pas- 
sage. Your correspondent briefly alludes to this 








point, and bases the advantage of large size upon 
the aid afforded by distance in “fusing together 
and harmonizing musical sounds,” in which he is 
no doubt right, though I think the same end could 
be attained more simply. 

The stunning effect of music in a small room is 
easily accounted for, but it is not so easy to ac- 
count for what is also not unfrequently noticed, 
viz: the smothered feeling under similar cireum- 
stances. Perhaps it is owing to the frequent 
occurrence of what Savart calls nodal surface, or 
points where the vibration of the air is null, 
probably from the meeting of direct and reflected 
waves. These would naturally prevail most in a 
small room, even though too small for echo. But 
this matter is as yet in too hypothetical a state for 
satisfactory conclusions. Evidently, however, if 
such is the case, this effect, as well as the other, 
would be removed by getting rid of the sound 
when it reached the wall, either by absorbent 
surfaces, or by allowing it to escape. 

We sometimes hear of the effect of a wall in 
supporting a sound, and the advantage of a closed 
room for music over the open air is generally 
attributed to this. But this support seems to be 
only the prevention of a loss, and this is good 
only in certain parts, and noteverywhere. Proba- 
bly the only advantage of walls, as far as Sound 
is concerned, lies in the prevention of currents of 
air. 

It has been suggested to me that the best wall 
for a music room would be brick, covered with a 
fine wire gauze, with a sufficient space left be- 
tween it and the masonry. This would be fire- 
proof, favorable to ventilation, and doubtless an 
excellent absorbent surface. 

This leads to the second point, viz: Materials. 
Your correspondent, as I said, rejects masonry, 
as “ occasioning an excess of residuary sound.” 
But this is only, in other words, a non-absorption 
of sound, which is a very desirable quality, for it 
is much better to get all the sound we can, and 
then provide for its absorption in the precise place 
and degree we want it, than deliberately to con- 
trive to waste a part of it, by the general use of 
absorbent material, and by corners, which act in 
regard to Sound as dark cavities would in regard 
to Light. For it seems clear that an absorbent 
wall-surface is advantageous only for those parts 
whence a disturbing echo is to be apprehended, 
but a disadvantage for all others. If so, the 
smooth, solid masonry will be best for the prosce- 
nium, the stage, and its surrounding walls, unless 
more than fifty feet from the music. 

Your correspondent, however, with most of the 
writers on the subject, has another ground for 
rejecting masonry, from its feeble vibrating 
property and the 
“ Resonance,” he says, (p. 34) “is well exempli- 
fied in the sounding-board of a piano-forte, or the 
body of a viol, and is, in effect, synchronous with 
the original impulse, while reflection implies some 


consequent non-resonance. 


interval between the primary and secondary or 
reflected sound. Now, in reality, this latter can 
never happen without some injury to the pertec- 
tion of a sequence of musical sounds,” whereas 
by resonance “a musical tone is sustained and 
intensified.” The common instance is the tuning 
fork, which is hardly audible until brought into 
contact with a body capable of free vibration. 
Your correspondent (p. 66) prefers wood above 
all other materials for this purpose, as “ among 
the best resonants and conductors of sound,” and 
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thinks that a building entirely constructed of this 
material, would best answer the end in view, the 
only objections being the greater expense and 
risk attending its use. In this position he is sup- 
ported by most writers, some of whom attribute 
great virtues to wood as strengthening the sound, 
and almost all recommend for the platform for the 
orchestra a hollow, and as far as possible isolated 
and freely vibrating wooden case. Something of 
this kind, upon a very large scale, has been 
adopted at our Musie Hall. Among others, Mr. 
Semper, architect of the late Dresden Theatre, a 
very generally admired house, used wood exten- 
sively, in the ceiling and elsewhere, and placed 
the orchestra upon a carefully isolated box, and 
in his publication upon the subject recommends 
these provisions. 

But in the first place the distinetion between 
Resonance, as synchronous, and Reflection, as im- 
plying an interval of time, a distinction well 
taken by your correspondent, being kept in mind, 
it follows that there can be no Resonance from a 
body not in actual contact with that producing 
the primary sound. If there is any interval, 
however slight, there must be an opportunity for 
Reflection. Magnitude is of no consequence to 
this question. If the sound is conveyed, for no 
matter how minute a distance, by the air, and then 
given out again by another body, this is a case of 
echo, and nothing else. As to any strengthening 
of the sound by the resonance of the walls gr 
ceiling, it would be contradictory both to experi- 
ence and to theory. To experience, for the well- 
known experiments of Chladni and others on the 
speaking-trumpet show that the material of the 
walls is indifferent as to intensity, though of im- 
portance as to tone. To theory, since it is evi- 
dent, as was long since remarked by Fischer, that 
the air can impart no more vibrating force than it 
has; that it must lose whatever it imparts; and 
that it can receive back no more than it lost. It 
could not indeed in the case before us, receive 
back as much as it lost, for in being communicated 
from a lighter body, the air, to a heavier one, the 
wall, the force being constant but the mass dif- 
ferent, the vibrations of the wall, and thus those 
returned by it to the air, must be smaller than 
the primary ones, and, of course, the sound less 
intense. It would be in fact just the reverse of 
the case of the tuning-fork, the increased sound 
of which is due to the communication of a given 
force of vibration to a lighter body, thereby in- 
creasing the magnitude of the oscillations by 
diminishing the resistance. The cavity beneath 
the orchestra must accordingly be at best useless, 
unless it is in actual contact with each instrument, 
and forming in fact an enlargement of it, and 
even then, unless either an additional force is 
communicated at the outset, or else that the re- 
sonant cavity is inferior in mass to the body pro- 
ducing the sound,—thus diminishing the resistance. 
But thus it evidently cannot be. For most instra- 
ments, therefore, the cavity will be non-resonant ; 
for the rest, it can in any case be nothing better 
than increase of size, requiring, of course, a pro- 
portionate addition of force to play them. But 
though useless, it is not therefore harmless, for it 
must have a considerable effect in absorbing 
Sound, precisely where it ought in no case to be 
absorbed: viz. about the place where it is pro- 
duced, for here it cannot occasion any echo. : 

In further support of my position I may cite 
two instances mentioned in the Builder newspapeT 
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(VIII. 412), in which churches defective in acous- 
tic effect were much improved by removing the 
furring, and plastering the walls directly upon the 
brick. Also a remark of Herschell’s that thea- 
tres built on arches of masonry over water have 
been noted as excellent in acoustic properties. 
This has been attributed indeed to the echo be- 
tween the water and the vaulting, but it is difficult 
to see how anything but injury to sound could 
arise from such a cause. As to shape, it is, I be- 
lieve, true that the new English music halls are 
parallelograms; but a Paris concert-room, more 
recent than any of them, and larger than any, the 
Salle Barthélemy, Rue du Chateau d’Eau, which 
seats 3200 persons, and asI am informed from the 
spot, “leaves nothing to be desired in point of 
acoustic effect,” is a very elongated oval, the ex- 
treme length and width being respectively 137, 
and 72 feet, and bounded on all sides, ceiling 
Isee, therefore; 


walls and stage, by curved lines. 
no sufficient reason for departing from the more 
beautiful and convenient ellipsoid form, (which is 
that naturally assumed by any concourse of per- 
sons gathered about a speaker) in favor of the par- 
allelogram ; nor for rejecting fire-proof materials, 
so especially desirable for large buildings of public 
assembly, in favor of that most dangerous of all 
constructions, in case of fire, a furred partition. 
The whole subject, however, is one of which 
the theory has been but loosely and imper- 
fectly examined in its practical bearings, and is 
liable to constant modification from experience. 
Perhaps your correspondent may have accumu- 
mulated something further upon it, or may incline 
to criticize in his turn the positions above taken. 
In either case I hope we may hear from him. 
c. 


— > — 


Music Halls in England. 


Dear Dwieut :—The following brief descrip- 
tion of three of the finest Music Halls in England, 
viz: those at Birmingham, at Liverpool and Bristol, 
may not be without interest to your readers : 

The first mentioned is the largest, being one 
hundred and forty feet in length, sixty-five feet 
in width and sixty-five feet high. It is capable of 
containing an audience of about three thousand 
persons. It has rectilineal walls, broken at inter- 
vals by pilasters, and is surmounted on all sides 
by a coving deeply groined, which terminates in 
the flat ceiling above. Two narrow galleries ex- 
tend along the sides of the room and are of greater 
depth across the end; at the other end is placed 
the orchestral platform and choral seats, which 
platform is on the same plane with the lower 
gallery. The floor of the hall is level. This 
room contains one of the largest and finest organs 








in England. 

The Philharmonic Hall at Liverpool comes 
next in point of size and excellence. This was 
built under the auspices of an association of dilet- 
tanti and completed in 1840. In its general 
architectural plan it resembles the apartment first 
mentioned, but differs in being divided at the sides 
into shallow compartments or recesses somewhat 
resembling the boxes of a theatre. Within the 
podium or main body of the house the length is 
one hundred and six feet and the width sixty-four 
feet; the height is sixty-five feet. It has a flat 
ceiling with deep panels and a coving, as in the 
former case. This Hall is lighted at evening by | 

| 
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a series of gas jets placed on the top of the cor- 
nice some fifty feet above the level of the floor. 


It will seat comfortably twenty-two hundred 
persons. 

The Clifton Hall in Bristol, styled also the 
Victoria Concert Rooms, is smaller in size than | 
either of the previously described buildings, con- | 
taining only about fourteen or fifteen hundred 
persons. The sides and ceiling of the house are 
treated much in the style of the Birmingham 
Hall, which indeed appears to have been the 
model from which was taken the primary form in | 
both these latter buildings. The walls are re- | 
lieved by pilasters and the ceiling by cross-beams | 
and deep mouldings. Its length, width and height | 
are respectively one hundred and twelve, sixty- 
two and forty-six feet. It will be perceived that | 
the height is proportionately much less than in 
either of the other apartments in question. Its 
deficiency in this respeet was remarked by Mr. 
Benedict in some recent concerts given there as 
tending to injure the acoustic effect. 

As will be seen, our own excellent Hall resem- 
bles in some essential particulars those above 


described. per 


— a) 
Mr. Fry’s Tenth Lecture—The Opera. 
(As reported in the New York Tribune.) 


The history of the Opera has its interests and 
curiosities, and as one may probably be estab- 
lished in this country, they may be noted. There 
is only one way to make Opera flourish, and that 
is to render it national through our own tongue. 
The French people, supposing them to be repre- 
sented by their Government, determined to have 
an Opera under Louis XIV. An Academy of 
Music, so called, being a Grand Opera House, 
was founded, and thenceforward every composer 
had to write through the French language. France 
at that time had a very bad style of music, but 
the cleverest composer was Lulli, an Italian, who 
laid the foundation of the French Lyrical Drama. 
Afterward came Gluck, who had been writing 
for twenty years for the Italian Opera. So Pic- 
cini and others. Then in this century came 
Rossini and Meyerbeer to Paris. Now let it be 
borne in mind, these foreigners were all obliged 
to compose for the French people in their own 
language. ‘True, there was the Italian Opera 
which presented for the luxurious few, three 
times a week a portion of the year; but the Grand 
Opera (not to mention the Opera Comique, which 
never closes) is conducted through the French 
language, and has a season of some eleven 








months each year. This is what I contend for in 
this country. Persons who say the English lan- 
guage is not fit for music, only show that they 
have not studied that language. And the Italian 
language is not fit for music unless the hearers 
understand it. And I me! ask of those not for- 
eigners who go to the Italian opera in this city, 
how many speak the language and understand 
words? Are there fifty all told? I doubt it. 
How then can they truly understand the music ? 
The dramatic composer who knows his art chooses 
his notes with the greatest care to represent the 
slightest shades of meaning; he even observes 
sex, age, condition, local finesse and transcenden- 
talism, in his musical forms, and I contend that 
no music written in a foreign language can be 
understood fully except by the natives of that 
country. The comic opera of Italy finds its | 
chief merit in a rapidity of utterance germane to | 
the vehement rapidity of talking there, a com- | 
pensating principle, it seems to me, for the longer | 





words of that language over our own. The same 
rapidity of utterance is not necessary in English. 
For example, t'.e vast catalogue of old Saxon 
words of one syllable are invariably represented 
in Italian by two syllables, generally with a vo- 
calic termination. Any one who has tried to 
translate Italian poetry into English, must have 
observed the great difficulty or impossibility of | 
rendering Italian lines into English of the same 
metre, without coaxing, paraphrasing or trans- | 
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forming the idea. This is owing to the greater 

length of Italian words. 

Now to dispose of so many syllables demands 
a particular kind of music, but it is foreign to our 
ears to hear such a whir of rapid notes. The 
other night in the “ Barberof Seville,” the innate 
rapidity of the composer’s work, which is the 
finale to the first act, demanding frequently twelve 
mortal syllables to each bar of music, was farther 
exhilarated by an increase of time, which made 
the text as unintelligible as the blur-song of a 
locust. 

When we speak of Opera, therefore, if it is to 
be anything beyond a fashionable fungus, it must 
be through our own language,—and that language 
lyrically written according to a standard, the out- 
line of which was developed here the other 
evening. 

The following is a translation of the original 
arrangement of the Royal Academy of Music. 
in Paris. It isa curious document, showing the 
modest wages of those times which in some re- 
spects were so luxurious. 

Statement of the number of persons of whom the 0 | 
(Louis X1V) wishes and understands that the Royal Aca 
emy of Music should be ahways composed, without being 
augmented or diminished. Actors for the parts: 
Basses: First actor, 1,500 livres; second actor, 1,200 

livres; third actor, 1,000 livres. Tenors: first actor, 

1,500 livres; second actor, 1,200 livres; third actor, 1,000 

livres. Actresses for the parts: first actress, 1,500 livres; 

second actress, 1,200 livres; with a decreasing proportion 
to the sixth actress, which is fixed at 700 livres. 

For the choruses: Twenty-two men at 400 livres, and 
two pages at 200 livres; twelve women at 400 livres. 
Dancers: Two men dancers at 1,000 livres each; ten 
others at 800, 600, and 400 livres; two principal women 
dancers at 900 livres each; eight others at 500 and 400 
livres. Orchestra: Time beater, (that is, conductor,) 
1,000 livres; 46 performers in the orchestra, with salaries 
from 600 to 400 livres. ‘Two machinists at 600 livres. 

The number of the persons engaged in the 
Opera was only 126, and the total cost of their 
calesien a year only $13,000. * * * 

We have now glanced at the origin of the 

Opera in Italy and France. Let us look at its 

institution in England. 

The stage in England, as in this country, has 
never ranked as a profession with law, physic, or 
theology, though the qualities to make a good 
actor are less easily found than those of any other 
profession, excepting that of a singer, where dra- 
matic power must be preceded by the rarest of 
all gifts, that of a superbly fine voice. Why the 
stage should be so despised in modern times, 
when among the people to whom we owe the 
most, the ancient Greeks, it was held in the high- 
est veneration, and as we have seen poets and 
military leaders took part in acting tragedies, is a 
question which I shall not attempt to solve. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the greatest genius the world 
has seen, was a vagabond by act of Parliament. 
Under the Puritan dynasty in England, the Eng- 
lish stage was suppressed. From 1647 to 1656 
there were no theatrical representations. Sir 
William D’Avenant, however, in the latter year 
presented at Rutland House a piece styled: En- 
tertainment of Declamation and Music, after the 
manner of the Ancients. In this work, which is 
published, we are informed—* After a flourish of 
music, the curtains are drawn and the prologue 
enters. This prologue speaks in English verse, 
and calls the entertainment an Opera. He begs 
the audience “ to regard the small theater as their 
yassage and their narrow way to our Elysian 
Feld, the Opera.” But none of it is set to mu- 
sic. After this the curtains are closed, and we 
are informed as follows: “a consort of instru- 
mental music, adapted to the sullen disposition of 
Diogenes, being heard awhile, the curtains are 
suddenly opened, and in two gilded rostra appear 
Diogenes the Cynic, and Aristophanes the Poet, 
who declaim against and for public entertain- 
ments by moral representations.” Diogenes says: 
“ Poetry is the most subtle engine by which the 
wonderful body of the Opera must move. I 
wish, Athenians, you were all poets, for then if 
you should meet with the pleasant vapors of Les- 
bian wine, fall into a profound sleep, and concur 
in a long dream, you would every morning enamel 
your houses, tile them with gold and pave them 
with aggots.” The declamation of the Cynic 
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being finished, “aconsort of music befitting the 
pleasant disposition of Aristophanes being heard, 
he answers him and defends Operas, their poetry, 
music and decoration. After which the curtains 
are suddenly closed, and the company entertained 
by instrumental music and by a song. The song 
being ended, a consort of instrumental music 
after the French composition being heard awhile, 
the curtains are suddenly opened, and in the 
rostra appear, sitting, a Parisian and Londoner 
in the livery robes of both cities, who declaim 
concerning pre-eminence of Paris and London 
The Frenchman attacks London and afterwards 
there is “a consort of music imitating the waites 
of London: he is answered by the Londoner.” 
The Englishman defends his capital, and then 
there is a song, an epilogue, and lastly a flourish 
of music, and there an end. The book finally 
informs us that the vocal and instrumental music 
was composed by Dr. Charles Colman, Captain 
Henry Cook, Mr. Henry Laws and Mr. George 
Hudson. 

Sir William D’Avenant afterwards produced 
The Play House to be Let, in which he makes a 
musician, who offers himself as tenant, be asked, 
what use he intends to make of the house? “1 
would have introduced heroique story in sfi/o 
recivativo.”” And being requested to explain 
himself, he says: “ Recitative music is not com- 
posed of matter so familiar as may serve for 
every low occasion of discourse. In tragedy the 
language of the stage is raised above the com- 
mon dialect, our passions rising with the height of 
verse; and vocal music adds new wings to all the 
flights of poetry.” This piece, which ‘we are told 
was in sfilo reettative, contains the history of Sir 
Francis Drake, expressed by instrumental and 
vocal music. Ben Jonson mentions sfi/o recita- 
Hivo as early as 1617, when it was recently known 
in Italy. These things were the humble begin- 
mings of Opera in our mother tongue. Sir 
William D’Avenant died in 1668, and his widow, 
Lady WY Avenant, and his son Charles, afterwards 
the celebrated political writer and civilian, con- 
tinued the theatre. They opened a new house 
in 1671, but the public favor ran for Old Drury, 
so Mr. D’Avenant resorted to a new kind of en- 
tertainment, called) Dramatic Opera, including 
The Tempest, Magbeth, Psyche, Circe, and some 
others, set off, says Colley Cibber, with the most 
expensive decorations of scenes and habits, and 
with the best voices and dancers. “ This sensual 
supply of sight and sound,” says Cibber, “ com- 
ing on to the assistance of the weaker party, it 
was no wonder they should grow too hard tor 
sense and simple nature, when it is considered 
how many more people there are who can see 
and hear, than can think and judge. 

The Psyche mentioned above is copied strictly 
after one written by Lulli in 1672. The music 
of Psyche was not published till 1675: it was by 
Matthew Locke, composer in ordinary to His 
Majesty and organist to the Queen. This cele- 
brated English composer who set the vigorous 
music in Macbeth, has along pretace. He speaks 
of the tendency of musicians to peck and carp at 
other men’s compositions how mean soever may 
be their own.” Te anticipates the objection to 
the word Opera, which, he says, is borrowed trom 
the Italians, who by it distinguished this kind of 
drama from their comedies, which, after a plan is 
laid, are spoken cafempore ; whereas this is not 
only designed, but written with art and industry, 
and afterward set to suitable music. According 
to the operatic idea, the illustrious English com- 
poser goes on to say that the compositions which 
tollow are for the most “in their nature soft and 
easy, and as far as his abilities could reach, agreea- 
ble to the design of the part; for in them there is 
ballad to single air, counterpoint, fugue, canon, 
chromatic music, which variety, without vanity be 
it said, was never in Court or Theatre, till now 
presented in this nation.” Locke adds: The 
author of the drama, prudently considering that 
though Italy was and is the great academy of the 
world tor music and this species of entertainment, 
yet as this piece was to be performed in England, 
which is entitled to no such praise, he mixed it 
with interlocution as more proper to our genius.” 

Locke, therefore, had not the boldness to 
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attempt a grand opera, or opera rejecting all 
speaking. This is a notice of the earlier attempts 
at music in the English language; and it is re- 
markable that England, so long as her own opera 
or theatre was encouraged by royality and fashion, 
failed not to produce a Purcell and a Locke ; but 
since the native drama has fallen and the Italian 
opera has risen, no Englishman has contended 
with Italian genins. A lesson for home consump- 
tion in our development of art might be learned 
from this fact. 

The theatre here, as a productive literary in- 
stitution, giving out its supplies of tragedies, 
comedies and farces, as the English stage used to, 
may be considered dead. Its novelty, with hardly 
an exception, comes from Paris. The only hope 
for the dramatic future lies in the English or 
rather American opera. In art, however as a 
nation, we need nationality. I am always told 
that we are so new. We are not so new. Two 
hundred years ago the Dutch—the most industrial 
people in Europe, and among the foremost promo- 
ters of civilization, though M. Guizot ignores them 
in his History of Civilization—settled New York. 
This city (New York) now is twice or three times 
as large and indefinitely richer than any Italian 
city was when Haydn and Mozart went there to 
perfect their art. Tt has ample wealth to support 
art properly, but it wants one thing, without which 
no nation can become artistically great, and that 
is national spirit. It must encourage art on the 
spot. It must make a difference between artists 
who come to stay and those who come to go. By 
that means Colbert placed France, in the arts of 
material splendors, at the head of all other nations, 
and made Paris the cynosure of taste. We allow 
our chief city to be used asan exchange for every 
adventurer under Heaven. . 

— To revert to the history of English Opera. 
All efforts at the Opera during the 17th century 
were in English. Let us imagine for a moment 
that the same genius which Locke showed at the 
start had been generously sustained by the public, 
would England now be behind-hand in operatic 
music 7 

In 1692 an advertisement in The London 
Gazette says: “ The Italian lady (that has lately 
come over that is so famous for her singing) though 
it has been reported that she will sing no more in 
the Consort at York Buildings, yet this is to give 
notice, that next Tuesday, January 10, she will 
sing there and so continue during the season.” 
Ina subsequent advertisement she is called the 
Italian woman. In 1693 Signor Tosi advertised 
“A> Consort of music in Charles-st., Convent 
Garden, about 8 o'clock in the evening.” These 
are the first apparitions of Italian artists in Eng- 
land. Little more than a century later it first 
dawned in New York. What new things are we 


then treating of? Opera began in Italy only two 


hundred years ago and already exists in detail if 


not in gross in San Francisco. 

The first Opera after the Italian model played 
in England was * Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus.” 
At that time, and indeed up to the time of Scribe 
in this century, all serious operas, with hardly an 
exception, were based on antique subjects. Under 
his generous pen, such themes as “ William Tell,” 
Robert le Diable, and others of medieval times 
came in vogue. This Queen of Cyprus was 
regularly translated and had a fair success —though 
bad as to music and poetry. But the public needed 
something. 

An important event happened in England in 
1709. Handel after having made the tour of 
Italy arrived there. He wrote the Opera of 
Rinaldo, the subject from Tasso. Addison par- 
ticularly distinguished himself by his attack on 
the Opera, through The Spectator. But Addison 
being neither musician nor poet, may be pardoned. 
Handel became an opera manager; but an Eng- 
lish Earl managed a rival house and crushed the 
great composer. The first Oratorio of Handel's 
was Esther, which was an opera transmogrified. 
Handel's style, like that of Emanuel Bach, Haydn 
and Mozart, was formed on the Italian model ; he 
wrote up to the time he began Oratorios, to 
Italian words, and shaped his music necessarily 
not only according to the genius of the Italian 
language, but equally so according to the genius 
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of Italian music. His Oratorios bear the same 
Italian impress, changed not for the better, by the 
necessity of being set to English words not always 
the best. 

The Italian Opera has gone on gradually to 
this century in London, supported by the enor- 
mous sums paid for boxes by the nobility and 
gentry. Five to ten dollars is the common price 
of admission. Here we expect the same enter- 
tainment for half-a-dollar. But with all the 
money paid into the treasury, the rapacity of 
vocalists is so unbounded that frequent bank- 
ruptcies attend the directorship. I was present 
in London during the memorable season when 
the Covent Garden opposition was in operation, 
backed by the heir of a rich brewer who had 
£100,000 sterling to lose by turning opera-man- 
ager, and lost it. Nothing could exceed the per- 
fection of the orchestra, and saving the want of a 
more robust Tenor than Mario can claim to be, 
the opera of the evening passed off superbly. 
I have no belief in the permanency of the Italian 
Opera in this country. If we look at the success 
of Cinderella, when brought out in good old in- 
telligible English at the Park Theatre—a success 
which ran up to seventy nights, some three times 
a week, if Iam not mistaken—it shows how the 
popular heart beats. Verily, the Grecian Muse 
spoke Greek, according to the Greek poets. 
Shall our American Muse chant in a foreign 
tongue? Forbid it, national sense, pride, am- 


bition. 
Musical Conductors. 
In a late number of the London Musical 


World we find the following excellent hints, 


communicated in the shape of a letter by “A 
Musician.” 

There can be no doubt whatever that the pro- 
gress and prosperity of music depends, to a great 
degree, on the character and attainments of its 
professors ; especially those who, to a considerable 
extent, guide the public taste, by arranging, 
managing, and conducting musical performances. 
In a country where music is almost universally 
studied, either as a necessary part of education, 
or as a means of affording healthful relaxation 
from the work of daily life—or to give, as Burns 
hath it, 

“Ease from toil, retief from care "— 

it is of the utmost consequence that both the se- 
lection for, and the execution of, music at public 
concerts—which are certain of imitation, not 
only at private musical meetings, but at the nu- 
merous other concerts which are constantly tak- 
ing place in small towns and villages—should be 
entrusted to those musicians who are fairly en- 
titled, from their acknowledged abilities as com- 
poser, pianist, organist, violinist, &c., to act as 
chief or conductor. 

The term Conductor is generally applied to 
“the person who arranges, orders, and directs 
the necessary preparations for a concert, and also 
superintends and conducts the performances.” 
A conductor’s business at what is commonly called 
a“ Pianoforte Concert”—i. ¢., where there are 
merely two or three principal performers, and 
where the piano atiords the only accompaniment 
to the vocal music—are light indeed, compared 
with those which involve the training and prac- 
tising large numbers of vocalists or instrument- 
alists, for concerts with a “full band,” an “ efhi- 
cient chorus,” or, as im oratorios and operas, with 
both combined. 

The duties of a conductor become onerous in 
proportion to the number of those engaged in a 
performance, and the difticulty of the works to 
be executed; and those frequenters of our 
“grand” concerts, who imagine that the con- 
ductors’ business is confined solely to his use ot 
the Lavon, or to to his pertormances at the piano, 
either as accompanist or soloist, are egregiously 
mistaken. The office of a conductor is, indeed, 
anything but a sinecure. Those only have ever 
entirely succeeded, who have possessed qualifica- 
tions rarely found united in one man :— 

1. It is absolutely necessary that the conductor 
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should be a composer, in the full acceptation of 
the term; one who can, if necessary, produce 
large and good works for band and ehorus; who 
can arrange quickly, songs, duets, &c., for full 
orchestra, from a piano-forte accompaniment, and 
vice versa; and who can judiciously add extra 
parts, either for wind or string instruments, to 
give additional effect to meagrely constructed 
scores. 

2. He must possess a knowledge of the world 
as well as of music. He must unite great firm- 
ness and determination of purpose, without com- 
promising the character of the man of good 
sense and the gentleman. He must have “no 
mean and narrow prejudices,” or spiteful revenge 
in his disposition. He must give equal attention 
to the half-slumbering juvenile at the triangles, 
to the solemn double-bass, and to the caretul and 
watchful principal violin. 


3. He must possess a thorough knowledge of | 


every piece performed, not only in a practical, 
but in a theoretical point of view. Without this, 
he cannot pretend to correct an error, either in 
any separate part, or in his own full score; and 
without this capability, he should never, in my 
humble opinion, presume to wield the Udon. 


4. He must possess the quick susceptibility of | 


faculty, rendered in the highest degree acute by 
culture, necessary to enable him to detect the 
most trifling error at rehearsal; and, in pointing 
out the error, he must do so without wounding 
the feelings of the performer. This latter point 
is one of the most difficult a conductor has to 
encounter. Should he be abrupt in his detection 
and exposure of an erring executant, he is cer- 
tain to give offence; and should he be silent, and 
allow the error to pass uncorrected, the chances 
are that he will be denounced by some charitable 
members of the orchestra, as incapable of fulfil- 
ling satisfactorily the manifold duties of his 
office. 

5. A conductor must be endowed with the most 
delicate perception of the measure of time and 
the play of rhythms, that he may indicate the 
tempos with accurate division and decision. He 
must neither beat time like a machine, nor must he 
be so extravagant or violent in his manner, as to 
divert the attention of the audience from the 
music to the eccentric gyrations of his spasmodic 
baton. Like the talented conductor, Costa, he 
may make the motions of the bd@/on and his hands 
indicative of both force and expression. To in- 
voke a fortissimo, and a decisive entrance of the 
brass instruments in orchestral music, T have seen 
the grand maestro significantly raise both his hands, 
in addition to an imperial wave of the bdfon over 
his head, effecting at once the purpose desired ; 
and how expressive the movements he employs to 
obtain a crescendo tutti, and the intimation of the 
left hand when he would have the delicacy of a 
piano! But, alas! to many persons—those who 
have no real music in their souls, stocks and 
stones—all that belongs to feelings, in matters of 
art, is stuff and affectation; beauty, they think, is 
an aflair of line and rule; and /aste, a question 
of law and precedent, or an easy Rule-of-Three 
sum. . 

6. A good conductor must, at all times, be pre- 
pared to accompany on the piano-forte all kinds 
of pieces, songs, duets, violin solos, &c., &c., in all 
sorts of keys, or rather a“ bunch of keys,” ata 
moment’s notice. He must gratify the soaring 
taste of the high tenor, by transposing his song a 
note or two higher; the contralto he must con- 
ciliate by playing her solemn ballad in a lower 
key; and he must accomplish the whole task 
without touching a single wrong note; or woe be- 
tide him from the critics, great and small—pro- 
fessional, newspaper, amateur, lady, &e. And 
besides all this, he must have magnanimity enough 
to suppress all display on the instrument, making 
his performance wholly subsidiary to the vocalist, 
whom he must, nevertheless, support at all points, 
covering any failure with a shower of notes, while 
the artist revives again. 

But all this, and more, are required of those 
who aspire to the office of Musical Conductor; 
and though few can lay claim to the numerous 
qualifications which I have but imperfectly enu- 
merated, still, it is to him alone who possesses the 





majority of these, to whom may, with safety, be 
entrusted the highly important office of Musical 
Conductor. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From my Diary. No. XVI. 


Feb. 6. “Thou shalt not covet anything that is thy 
neighbor's”. Very well, but I do covet one of those seats 
in the Boston Music Hall, this evening, occupied by per- 
sons who go to concerts for any purpose save that of 
hearing the music. 

Besides the pleasure of listening to Beethoven's noble 
music it would be curious to hear it with its new English 
text, and see whether the fact of tones meant to describe 

| the agony of Christ in the garden of Gethsemane, being 
applied to the comparatively small matter of David’s 
emotions in exile, could or would not seem like the pomp 
of Milton’s diction in Paradise Lost applied to the history 
of some ‘ guillotined’ custom house officer .If there really 
is a meaning in music, a something beyond the mere 
pleasing of the ear by sweet sounds, it would seem that 
a composition by a man of Beethoven's genius, strong 
religious sentiments, and exclusively Catholic education, 
intended to depict what he must have felt to be one of 
the most awful of all subjects, must exhibit a discrepancy 
between the music and any other subject connected 
with it. 

Many numbers from Mozart’s operas are more popular 
| with persons of taste, when adapted to new texts than 
| with the original words, from the fact that the music is 
| in the highest degree expressive, and penetrates with 
| real feeling, though originally joined to senseless dog- 
\ gerel. A duet in the “ Magic Flute” is a strong case 
in point. In these cases the music was above the words, 
| and more suitable ones adapted. 


May it not be the case, 
is it not probably the case, that a‘ David” for a “ Mes- 
siah’’ text, to Beethoven's “ Christ on the Mount of 
Olives,” is progress in the wrong direction? Tam not 
| finding fault with the production of ‘ Engedi” by the 
| Handel and Haydn Society, but simply putting a curious 
| problem before our musical people. 
It is laughable to think how the great master would 
| have stormed could he have seen the new text. How the 
| audacious Englishman's good name would have had to 
| suffer, had the composer got hold of it! Nobody was 
ever more particular than Beethoven to study out the full 
| force of his text before he began to write, and the diffi- 
culty of pleasing him with one is well known to have 
been a main cause of his writing so little vocal music. 
How very careful he was to give the proper expression 
as he conceived it to every word, is proved by a sheet of 
paper, still preserved near Bonn, on which, before he 
began his stupendous Mass in D, although all his life 
| familiar with the Catholic ritual, and though he had 
| already written one Mass, he had written down all the 
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| Latin words of the service with the various definitions 
| given in the Lexicon. 

And here is a sentence still more in point, from a letter 
| which he wrote about 1814, in relation to a performance 
| of the work under consideration for a charity at Gritz: 

| ~~ . = : o ‘ . 
oe The words of a chorus in © major, following No. 4, 
| have been altered by the publisher, quite against the ex- 
| pression of the music (ganz wider den Ausdruck); the 
| words written in with a pencil are therefore to be sung. 
| Should you be able to use this oratorio, I can send you 
| the parts ready copied, which will make the expense less 
| to the charity.” 

| Various anecdotes relating to the Choral Symphony, 
| the Mass in D, * Fidelio,’ the “ Ruinen von Athen,” &c., 
| all show how intimately he, at least in his own opinion, 
| joined his musie and his text; and the difference of effect 
produced when he had words which suited him and such 
as he could make nothing of, is well shown in the great 
| superiority of some parts of the “ Ruinen” over others, 
| : . . . 

|} and the comparative poverty of the Cantata written in 
| celebration of the Congress at Vienna, 


Beethoven was remarkably susceptible to the charms 
of really fine poetry. He always had Goethe and Shak- 
speare about. Think of his opening one of Scott’s novels 
during his last illness, reading a few pages and throwing 
| down the volume with the exclamation, “The chap 
| writes only for money!” His whole character in this 
| respect attests the truth of Bettine’s letter to Goethe, in 
| which she records Beethoven's expressions of admiration 
| for the writings of the great poet. One of his happiest 
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works, not known in America, is music to Goethe’s 
Meerestille und gliickliche Fahrt, and the grand crowning 
work of his life was to have been “ Faust.” 

On the whole, with the “ Christus am Oelberg ” before 
me with its original text, and with the recollection of the 
almost awful effect of portions of it as I heard it, I should 
like one of those seats aforesaid, so as to see if the work 
loses nothing of its power in its pilgrimage from the 
scene of the Passion to the wilderness of “ Engedi.” 

bd. 7. “Beethoven was deaf when he wrote it (the 
Choral Symphony) and we were constantly impressed 
with this idea throughout.” 

He was deaf, poor man, when he wrote the 2d, 4th, 
5th, 6th, 7th and 8th Symphonies. Deaf when he com- 
posed “ Fidelio,” “The Ruins of Athens,” the two 
Masses, &e. 

For an excellent (!) article on the Choral Symphony 
see the London Quarterly Musical Review, Vol. VIL. p. 
80, et. seq. It is an article which would console the very 
hearts of some of those, who cannot understand a work 
which the reviewer declares, especially the last move- 
ment, to be “ one of the most extraordinary instances I 
(the reviewer) have ever witnessed of great powers of 
mind and wonderful science, wasted upon subjects infi- 
nitely beneath its strength.” 

This was in 1825—no Englishman writes so now—how- 
ever the Third, the Fifth and the Seventh of Beethoven’s 
Symphonies were once criticised as severely as the Ninth, 
and their beauties once were not “ plain and strong as 
the sunlight” The Atlas man should not attend another 
performance of such poor stuff. 
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Verily we need not go abroad for music. The 
last ten days at home have been rich with musical 
events, four or‘five of which were each of a most 
distinct yet most decided interest, and each wor- 
thy to be made the topic in one, if not more than 
one, number of our Journal. What shall we do 
in such a case? If we wrote for ourselves alone, 
and as we just now happen to be chiefly interested, 
there would be one topic and one only ; the per- 
formance of the “ Choral Symphony,” in view of 
its novelty, its magnitude, and the depth and ful- 
ness of meaning with which it begins to open 
upon us, were enough to absorb our whole musical 
sensibility for one while, and make us as it were 
deaf to other music. But then there has been 
the Oratorio, too, of Beethoven, and there has 
been the Mendelssohn Festival; and there has 
been another of the choicest and purest kind of 
Chamber Concerts; and there have been three 
or four nights of Alboni’s Opera; and last, but 
not the least significant as a sign of the times, the 
two weekly afternoon orchestra “ rehearsals,” both 
(as usual) largely attended and one inordinately 
crowded :—either of these were text enough for 
quite as long a disquisition as could be profitable 
for one week. We can only take them in their 
order and pass lightly over topics, any one of 
which would be a perfect God-send and meat for 
weeks of gossip and excitement at almost any 
other time,—as times were once. And first we go 
back to the 

Menperssoun Brirtupay Festiva (Feb. 
3), being the sixth Concert of the MENDELSSOHN 
QurixtettTE Crus. We had barely room last 
week in general terms to mention its entire suc- 
But every item of the programme deserved 
Mendelssohn him- 
First, the Ottetto 


cess. 
that we make some note of it. 
self furnished the whole feast. 
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(Op. 20), one of his earlier compositions, (for four 
violins, two altos and two violoncellos), was as im- 
pressive and inspiring, as it was entirely new to 
the audience. It is a large and noble composition, 
full of fine and vigorous ideas, admirably wrought 
out, and never suffering the interest to flag 
throughout the four strikingly contrasted move- 
ments. The Scherzo, especially, is one of the 
most original and felicitous specimens of that 
fairy vein so peculiar to this young Felix, and 
was most felicitously rendered, to the uncon- 
tainable delight and imperative encore of the 
company. The Club had in this the valuable aid 
of Messrs. Suck and Ercu ier, violins, and Mr: 
Mass, violoncello. A)l did their parts con spirito, 
and we trust they mean to let us have another hear- 
ing of this fine Octet. We would fain ascertain, 
if possible, the generic character as to expression, 
of this form compared with others, as the Quintet, 
the Quatuor, &e.; for, judging by this instance, 
the Octet form does possess a marked and inter- 
esting individuality, beyond that of the mere 
richness of the harmony. 

Next, for variety, came—not a singer, but what 
proved far more interesting than any ordinarily 
available singing, three of the “Songs without 
Words,” which appear somehow to have acquired 
the names of “Funeral Song,” “ Duetto,” and 
“ Spring Song;” for the satisfaction of our piano- 
playing friends we will state that the first is No. 
3 of the Fifth Set, the second, No.6 of the Third 
Set, and the third, No. 5 of the Fifth Set. These 
were played by Mr. Orro Dresex, and never 
have we heard either the soul of the piano or the 
soul of each of those characteristic melodies so 
perfectly and genially brought out. The songs 
fairly sang themselves from the instrument. The 
delight of the audience was intense and unalloyed, 
and Mr. D. had to repeat the last of the three, 
first happily preluding with a fourth, that pensive 
hymn-like one, which forms the first of the whole 
printed series. To most, if not to all present, it 
was a new revelation of the beauties of the Lieder 
ohne Worte. 

The first part ended with those delightful 
Variations for piano and ’cello, by Mr. Drrser 
and Wutr Fries, in which the latter even puta 
brighter green upon the laurels won by him in 
the same piece at one of the former’s Soirées. 
When we can hear such variations, full of char- 
acter and genius as the theme itself, what need of 
trying to astonish audiences by the artificial, clap- 
trap pieces that have been so common ? 

Tie Second Part opened with the Andante 
and Scherzo to the first Quintet, op. 18. These 
old favorites were admirably played, and enjoyed 
as keenly as ever. Mr. Dresel then gave another 
Song without Words, namely one of the three 
“ Venetian Gondola” songs, and a most delicate 
and frolic Presto Scherzando. The whole closed 
with the entire second Trio, in C minor, by 
Dresel and the brothers Fries, which was all 
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and in aroom so crowded. The Symphony alone 
occupied an hour and twenty minutes, and formed 
the last part of the concert; scarcely anybody left 
before it was concluded, and the all-pervading aspect 
of attention and deep interest (of course not without 
exceptions here and there, which individuals unfor- 
tunately placed might tell of) was no small element 
in the impressiveness of the occasion. 

Why was this? It was partly no doubt owing to 


a strong predisposition, in the large and controlling 


fresh and inspiring, even after the capacity of | 


musical enjoyment had already been ministered 
to in the most copious and almost satiating manner. 
The evening will be long remembered, and the 
memory of that honorable achievement should be 
a pledge of the long continuance and prosperity 
of the Quintette Club. 


Tue Nintu Sympnony, last Saturday night, was 
truly a triumph. Never was the higher musical sus- 
ceptibility of an American audience more severely 
tested, and with a result we may well be proud of. 
It was an immense assembly, larger than could find 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nucleus of a Boston musical audience,—a predisposi- 
tion, founded on good experience,—to be interested 
in anything that bears the name of Beethoven. It 
was partlythe novelty of the thing, since it was to 
us a new work of Beethoven, the last and only un- 
heard one of the immortal Nine, known to have been 
written when his deafness was total, known to have 
interested him more and to have engaged all his powers 
more than any earlier work (even if some have thought 
the giant’s mind was failing), and since it was un- 
derstood to be an effort of the highest form of instru- 
mental or pure music to pass its natural bonnds 
and find distineter utterance in the human voice. 
Partly it was owing to the means that had been taken 
to prepare the public mind, by analyses, programmes 
and romantic stories of the Symphony and its poetic 
meaning ; especially that sentimental fiction by Ort- 
lepp, which was so widely circulated, and which 
atoned somewhat for its superficiality if it only per- 
suaded superficial auditors to lend their ears and try 
to find some meaning in the music; and if it did 
themselves no good, it kept them from disturbing the 
more earnest listeners; it is well to pre-occupy the 
children with story books when you want to “hear 
yourself think.” And partly to a great deal of vari- 
ous and strange rumor and mystery, which we have 
always heard about this work, the contradictory 
opinions, the condemnations of the hasty, the doubts 
of the cautious, the enthusiastic assurances of many 
who should know best, and on the whole a pretty 
prevalent impression that, if the Ninth Symphony 
was not understood at first, it has nevertheless been 
gaining steadily upon the best musical minds in Paris 
and London, while in Germany it is even venerated 
as the crowning effort of the mighty tone-prophet, 
the last word of musical Art, which nothing since it 
has approached except in the cheaper qualities of 
greater simplicity, transparency and availability. 
There had been much talk about it, and there was a 
great curiosity, on the part of the more receptive 
and intelligent at least, to know the truth about it 
for themselves; and these took pains to ensure it a 
fair hearing. Add to this the influence of a certain 
local pride, which thought it would be a nice thing 
indeed should we get a successful rendering and suc- 
cessful hearing here in little Boston, of a work that 
has the reputation of failure, on account of its difti- 
culty, in so many larger and older musical capitals. 
Well, all those facts had their influence ; yet, we 
do not hesitate to affirm, they would have failed to 
arrest and hold attention to this long Symphony, had 
it not been for two other facts more indispensable, 
namely: the intrinsic virtue of the music, and the 
admirable skill the orchestra in 
making it directly felt. 
that the “ GERMANIANS ” 
glory upon the occasion: in this even the ‘ Philis- 
tines’ united ; while those sincere artists will feel more 
truly praised and proud in learning that not a few, nay 
really a large number, of appreciating, sympathetic 
auditors, including some whose severity equals their 
enthusiasm, were of the opinion that Beethoven too, 
and his great work, that waited so long time for jus- 
tice, were undeniably and greatly glorified. We could 
tell anecdotes. A veteran musician, now past sixty, 
a German, of sound classic culture, and a severe 
lover of the true and good in Art, one who has con- 


and exertion of 
It was the unanimous feeling 
covered themselves with 


seats ; and yet never were we blest with so much ducted symphonies in this land, but who had felt his 
silence through the whole of a long performance, | finer sensibilities blunted and powers rusting by long 
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residence amid unartistic circumstances, said to us: 
“For several years I had heard the music in Boston 
and New York with almost indifference ; Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Sontag, Alboni, even Jenny Lind, 


moved me not. I feared my day was past, my blood 


too thin. Ihad never heard the Ninth Symphony. 


Men like Vieuxtemps had told me that the orchestra 
must be very large for it, on the scale of ten double- 
basses, &c., and that the very best artists in Europe, 
even with prodigious practice, seldom succeeded in 
making the work clear. I went to the Music Hall on 
Saturday, not believing it possible that little orches- 
tra could do it any justice, and with pretty strong 
suspicions that the work was wild and obscure 
and written in the decline of the master’s powers. 
But from the first bars, the music took the deepest 
hold upon me. I was agreeably disappointed, 
delighted beyond measure; forty years were gone 
from me and I was a young man again. Of the ex- 


ecution, I must confess that I heard every instrument 


with perfect distinctness, even the violas and seconds, 
and that the whole of the instrumental music, i. e. of 
the three first movements, was as clear to me as any 
symphony I ever heard. I felt that Beethoven had 
surpassed all his other glorious efforts. The Fifth, 
the Seventh, the Pastoral, all the other Symphonies, 
were in this, raised up and blended to a higher pitch 
When it came to the last move- 
seemed really anxious to 


of exaltation,” &e. 
ment, our friend, who 
express his gratitude to the Germanians as artists, 
confessed that he was somewhat lost. He had not 
read even Schiller's poem beforehand, and had fur- 
nished himself with no key, without which no one on 
a first hearing could comprehend the unity and pur- 
port of that extraordinary last movement with the 
chorus. He had listened simply as a musician to the 
whole. 

Touching the performance, too, we have the 
separate testimonies of two persons, both artists 
and good judges, who heard this symphony last 
summer in London, by the New Philharmonic So- 
ciety, under the ddton of Berlioz, one of whom 
declares that he understood and enjoyed it far 
more on Saturday than he did then ; and the other, 
that it was actually performed much better by the 
“¢ Germanians,” the London orchestra having been 
actually too large and cumbrous in its string de- 
partment. 

Now in claiming that this first trial of the Ninth 
Symphony upon a large and mixed audience was 
eminently successful, we are by no means blind to 
the fact, which we could have known a priori, 
that there were all shades of opinions and feelings 
about it, from utter indifference to unqualified en- 
thusiasm. Not all enjoyed much of it, and it were 
extravagant to suppose that the majority, even of 
intent listeners, fully appreciated or understood the 
most of it. But we have seen and heard enough 
to satisfy us that it was enjoyed and appreciated 
on the whole as much as any great work of in- 
strumental music ever is by such an audience. 
We have heard unqualified expressions of delight 
and admiration from young and old, from illiterate 
and highly cultivated, from men noted for plain, 
downright common-sense and practicality, as well 
as from the most ideal lovers of the new and 
transcendental. That Symphony did its work 
that night ; it told upon the audience ; that “ unin- 
telligible and crazy ” composition, the blind giant’s 
aimless and fantastic struggle to do something 
greater than he ever did before, (as some would 
say of it), that absurd mixing of instrumental and 
vocal in the effort to utter the unutterable, by 
music ‘“‘so monstrous long and difficult,” did ac- 
tually present itself as a distinct, intelligible, con- 
sistent and sublime whole, more or less to most 
who listened, and left them with the palpable as- 
surance that Beethoven was never so completely 
and sublimely Beethoven as when he conceived 
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and wrought out that last symphony. Think of 
it! we say again, that if acertain virtue went not 
out from the music into the souls of the audience, 
so long and elaborate a work could not possibly, 
by any preparations and secondary appliances, have 
kept the crowd so quiet in their seats. 

If there were any, who were entitled to a clear 
impression, but who did not get it, it was above 
all the chorus-singers and orchestra themselves, 
who stood too immediately in the midst of and 
enveloped by their own sounds, to catch the clear 
proportions of the whole. And as we have spoken 
of the orchestral, let us not omit to give credit for 
the vocal part of the performance. The success 
of the Hanprt anv Haypn Sociery was all and 
more than it was reasonable to expect in such 
circumstances. The voice parts are extremely 
difficult, climbing high, and holding (where the 
“ Joy ” chorus reaches its philanthropic and relig- 
ious acme of enthusiasm) upon high notes through 
long series of measures ; there had been few op- 
portunities of rehearsal ; and worse than all, the 
singers had never before heard the whole work 
put together, and by listening to the three preced- 
ing movements, got gradually warmed to that 
pitch of enthusiasm and inspiration which are the 
sentiment and key to the last part, and without 
sharing which no singers could have sung it well. 
The arduous range of the voices, the earnest pro- 
longation and repeated renewals and variations of 
the musical ideas in that chorus are fully explained 
and justified by the poetic thought that animates 
it—the most splendid thought that ever inspired 
brain of poet, artist, hero or prophet,—an idea 
fully borne out in those words of Schiller, to which 
Beethoven’s music, if you will examine it, is most 
marvellously well married, verse by verse. Was 
any ordinary form of music adequate to so great a 
thought as this: namely, first the struggle of the 
soul with destiny for the full joy of being, and 
then the recognition and celebration of Joy as the 
true destiny and state most God-like, and the find- 
ing of true joy only in the largest and most un- 
selfish sympathies, in the universal love and em- 
brace of all Mankind, and finally by a natural 
ascent the rising from this thought to the thought 
of the Creator, the All-Father, who in the most 
inspired moment of the poet’s imagination, is 
made as it were visible face to face, and to whom 
we seem borne up as upon the swelling, yeasty 
waves of Beethoven’s music? And accordingly the 
last part of the vocal music assumes a grave, and 
ancient choral form.— Hold there! don’t let your 
enthusiasm run away with you.” Well, friends, 
we tell you one thing: not to be enthusiastic is 
not to have heard and not to be qualified to judge 
or speak of this concluding part and key-note to 
the whole Choral Symphony. Consider what that 
music professes, what its text and purport, and say 
whether it does not demand enthusiasm in the 
hearer as one of the first conditions, quite as essen- 
tial as his ears, to apprehending and receiving it 
at all. 

A true criticism of the vocal performance re- 
quires an analysis of the whole structure of the 
last movement, such as we hope sometime to give 
more in detail of all four movements. For the 
present this may suflice. A few quick, impatient 
chords, beginning on a discordant ground, like an 
effort to break away or break through into a freer 
sphere, open the movement. Then the double- 
basses (it was imposing with only two, but there 
should have been thrice the number) utter a strain 
of Recitative. More impatient chords, and the 
orchestra touches the theme of the first movement. 
The Recitative likes it not. The Scherzo theme is 
touched. That is no better. A few notes of the 
heavenly Adagio. To that the basses reply less 
abruptly, but sadly, musingly. Then they begin 





themselves to dictate the tune they would have it 


all go to, the strangely simple, but pregnant melo- 
dy soon about to be sung. More impatient chords 


/ and then the human voice (bass solo) in a Recita- 


tive of exceeding dignity and beauty exclaims : 
“Friends, no more of these mournful tones! let 
us sing joyful strains.” To do this effectually, as 
it was the key to the whole, required a voice of 
the rarest grandeur and most telling quality. Mr. 
Baxi did perhaps the best that could have been 
done for us by any resident artist, and deserves the 
thanks of all. Then comes the alternation of full 
chorus and quartet. It was in the latter that we 
felt the most inadequacy. Every voice, to do the 
music justice, should have been as rare and telling 
for its kind as was the high and clarion-toned so- 
prano of Miss Srone ; we fancy the piece hes 
sometimes failed elsewhere for the want of just 
such a voice ; and on the top-wave of the chorus, 
too, how splendidly it told. After one round of 
the voices, there is a sudden modulation of the in- 
struments, exciting expectation, and a long pause, 
filled at intervals by measured beats, whereby the 
common-time rhythm of the ‘ Joy ” tune becomes 
changed to a more elastic step (six-eight) in a de- 
licious bit of instrumental symphony, preluding to 
the heroic verse in the poem : 
‘ As his suns, in joyful play, 
On their airy circles fly,— 
As the knight to victory, 
Brothers, speed upon your way.”’ 

See Wagner's programme in our last. Here 
comes in the trying task for the tenor solo. Mr. 
Low’s Voice is sweet and pure enough, but it failed 
to make itself perfectly heard. We cannot go on 
through the choral passages that follow ; but will 
simply say that portions, as they were given, 
sounded sublimely, even if it was not all entirely 
clear, and we presume the singers themselves 
knew not how well their own music sounded to 
those out in the room. 

On the whole, then it was a great success. The 
three first movements were clear to most musical 
listeners. These three once stood as completely 
under water, as the last now is to many ; may we 
not fairly presume that it too will one day emerge 
and stand out equally revealed in all its fair, appre- 
ciable, although colossal proportions ? 

It was a success; but to make it complete, the 
public must be allowed at least another hearing. 
The symphony must be repeated; the souls of the 
best part of the audience demand it; and we trust 
that all concerned, both orchestra, and chorus, and 
solo-singers, will cheerfully stand in the breach 
again and make their victory doubly sure. 


We had nearly forgotten to speak of the first 
half of the concert. The overture to the Zauber- 
Jjlste, one of the fittest introductions to such a 
marvellous sphere as we Were soon to enter, went 
gloriously. Little Camitua played finely a Con- 
certo of Viotti, and Jar. the second Concerto of 
Mendelssohn, though not with his usual telling bril- 
liancy. 

HanpDEL AND Haypn Society. Of “Engedi” 
we have not room to speak as we would and should, 
except to say that the first performance proved highly 
satisfactory to what was a large audience for a night 
of drenching rain. The choruses exhibited the fruits of 
thorough drill under Herr Beremann—what a God- 
send to us is this man! The orchestra, it is enough 
to say, was the “Germanians.” Of the solos, Miss 
Stone sang triumphantly the high and difficult 
music of her air with chorus: Praise ye, &c. Mr. S. 
B. Batt displayed a rich, sweet, telling tenor voice, 
only somewhat husky from too much routine labor, 
and grappled manfully with the difficulties of a some- 
what ungrateful part. Mr Baxer’s part was short, but 
acceptably performed. The distant chorus of soldiers 
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approaching, and that expressing the fear of the sur- 
rounded party, were made very graphic and impres- 
sive, and the “ Hallelujah ” was sublime 

Of the Oratorio itself we must speak more fully 
after another hearing. It will be repeated to-morrow 
evening. 

The miscellany of the first part of the concert was 
quite satisfactory. The overture by Mehul was wor- 
Mrs. Wentworth lost 


Me 
> 


thy to precede such music. 
none of her laurels by the recitative from “ Elijal 
Ye people, rend your hearts, and the air following, which 
by the way always used to be given by a tenor voice. 
The great chorus: Yet doth the Lord, with its sublime 


chorale, was inspiring to hear. 





THE Opera. ALBont's greatest triumphs hava been on 
Monday and Wednesday of this week, in La Sonnambula. 
Her Amina throughout, both as to singing and impersona- 
tion, certainly exceeded the best hopes of her. With 
such extra-abundance of physique, to create any artistic 
iNusion and make the audience chiefly feel the spirit of 
the music and the play, was proof of rare and it may be 
as yet not half developed talent. The great scene in the 
Count’s chamber, which contains perhaps the finest con- 
certed music in this most genial production of Bellini, 
was admirably done on her part;—pity only that the 
choruses, here and everywhere, produced such coarse 
fish-market sounds! Her opening cavatina: Come per 
me, &c., was a delicious gush of warbling, fluent melody, 
finished to the highest degree, and with such case that it 
appeared untaught. In the last scene, in Ah! non eredea 
her tones and manner were truly affecting, and the Ah/ 
non giunge was the most splendid effort that we ever 
witnessed on the lyric stage. The enthusiasm was im- 
mense, 

The other parts were better than in previous operas. 
Mme. S1rpENBURG made an agreeable Lisa, and her 
voice told sweet and clear; a slight embarrassment rather 


_ added to the truthfulness of the guilty coquette’s part. 


Sig. Vierri’s tenor and ardent manner, although of a 
little too s': reotyped intensity, were quite refreshing and 
like something better than a reed to lean upon, after the 
lifeless, ineffective sweetness of the gentle Sangiovanni. 
Sig. BARILt was a fair representative of the Count. 

Last night Alboni’s short season closed with her bright 
part, which she gives always with such gusto, of the 
Figlia del Reggimento; but, just as we go to press, we 
understand she will appear next week in “ Norma,” the 
“ Barber of Seville,’ and “ Don Pasquale.” 





The Musica Funp Socrety give to-night the sixth and last 
concert of their series, They have the assistance of Miss 
Anna Stone and of Sig. Guint. The advertisement does not 
specify what orchestral pieces ; but we are told that the Sym- 
phony will be Beethoven’s Seventh (a wise choice, for it will be 
especially interesting to hear this sublime work again, now 
that we can compare its impression with that of the Ninth); 
and for overtures, Mozart’s Don Juan and Beethoven’s Siege 
of Corinth._—At last week’s public Rehearsal, Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in E flat was again played in fine style. 


(G> At the last Germania “ Rehearsal,” there were 3,235 
tickets taken at the door! 


0G» Fail not to attend Cammta Urso’s Benefit this P. M. 
Will not the Hall be full of happy children, to greet their little 
artist sister! 


CrowpeD out. ...Almost every thing : — Drese.’s Concert ; 
Musical Intelligence ; Notices of Music, Art, Poetry ; acknowl- 
edgments, &c. When there are no longer a new Symphony. 
and Oratorio and Opera to digest almost every week, we may 
find time to look abroad. 





“CHAMBER CONCERT. — 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club 


Respectfully inform their Subscribers and the musical public 
of Boston, that their 
SEVENTH CONCERT 
Of the Series of Eight, will take place 


On Thursday Evening, February 17, 1853, 
AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE. 


(G>A Quintette by Gade will be performed for the first time. 
A Quintette by Mozart, Quartette by Beethoven, and Schubert’s 
‘Erl King,” (arranged for Quintette,) will be presented. 
Tickets 50 cents each, to be obtained at the usual places. 
om open at 7 o’clock; Concert to commence at {4 pre- 
cisely. 
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THE GERMANIA ‘MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


Would respectfully announce that they will give an 


EXTRA PUBLIC REHEARSAL, 


On Saturday Afternoon, Feb. 12, at 3 o'clock, 


AT THE 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


CAMILA URSO, 
ASSISTED BY 
ALFRED JAELL and a VOCALIST. 


(>> Particulars duly announced.—On this occasion CAMILLA 
will play a Grand Fantasia and Variations di Bravura on 
Themes from La FigLia DEL REGGIMENTO, composed by Alard, 
and Fantasia Caprice, by Vieuxtemps 

Single Tickets 25 cents, and packages of four tickets for 50 
cents, can be obtained at the music stores and at the door. 

(-7"No admissions on our Wednesday Tickets. 





Boston Musical Fund Socicty. 


HE patrons of the BOSTON MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY 
are respectfully informed that the 


PH GRAND CONCER? 


OF THE SIXTH SERIES WILL BE GIVEN AT THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On SATURDAY EVENING, February 12. 
On which occasion the services of 
MISS ANNA STONE and SIGNOR GUIDI 
Have been secured, who will perform several popular pieces. 


A choice selection of Instrumental Music will be performed, 
including a Song without words, composed by Schubert, and 
arranged for Orchestra by F. Suck, (by particular request.) 

Full particulars in programmes. 

Single Tickets, at 50 cts. may be obtained at the usual places 
and at the door on the evening of performance. 

Doors open at 6—Concert commences at 745 o'clock. 

N. B. Ushers will be in attendance at the Hall on the eve- 
ning of the Concert, in order to facilitate the seating of the 
audience. Per order, 

JOS. N PIERCE, See’y. 


wt" 
ws 


“Handel and Bayi Suciety. 
FIFTH CONCERT OF THE SERIES 


BEETHOVEN'S ORATORIO OF 


Lay SiuBibils 
OR—DAVID IN THE WILDERNESS, 
With Selections from 
“JUDAS MACCABEUS,” anv tHe “CREATION,” 
Will be performed by the 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 

On Sunday Evening, February 13, 1853, 


AT THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


ASSISTED BY 
Miss ANNA STONE, Mrs. EMMA A. WENTWORTH, Mr. 
8. B. BALL, Mr. B. F. BAKER, Mr. J. P. DRAPER, 


and the 
GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
..Mr. CARL BERGMANN, 
.Mr. F. F. MULLER. 


Conductor, ...... 
Organist and Pianist, 


Doors open at 6; Concert to commence at 7 o'clock. 

Tickets at 50 cents each, may be obtained at the Music Stores 
of Messrs. Wade, Ditson and Reed; at the Revere, Tremont, 
and United States Hotels, and at the two offices of the Hall on 
the evening of performance. 

Members have the privilege of one friend 

J. L. FAIRBANKS, Secretary. 


IGNOR G. C. GUIDI respectfully informs his former 
© pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston, In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish to take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, on moderate terms. None 
but good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
intending to study for professional purposes. 

Sig. G. can be consulted free upon any musical subject, 
daily, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Hews’s Piano Manufactory , No. 365 
Washington street, where terms and time for classes may be 
known. 

Orders or notes for Sig G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & Co's Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and at Oliver 
Ditson’ * 1b W factors street. Feb. 5. 


SOPRANO VOICE is wanted for a Quartet Choir 
tA in one of the Churches in this city. One familiar with the 
English Church Service will be preferred. Application may be 
— “se Office of the Journal! of Music. 

Jan, 29. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
HE 8T ABAT MATER, by Rossini, at the low 


__ price of 75 cents. 
Stover woeue- 115 Pstengren St. 


Edward ‘2. Balch, 





OF 





MUSIC. 





NEW YORK NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS have made arrangements to commence 
in New York city an institution under the above name, 
the object of which shall be to afford thorough musical instruc- 
tion, and especially to qualify teachers of music. The first 
term will commence on MONDAY, APRIL 25th, and continue 
three months, during which time it is expected that the entire 
attention of members of the class will be given to the subject. 
Daily lectures and private instructions will be given in the 
theory and practice of sacred and secular music. Circulars 
containing further particulars can be obtained by application, 
personally or by letter (post-paid) to Mason & Law, 23 Park 
Row, opposite the Astor House, New York. 
LOWELL MASON. 
GEORGE F ROOT. 


Jan. 22. 3t WM. B. BRADBURY. 


Davidson's Silustrated Opera Banks, 


Already issued, to which other Operas will be added as soon as 
published 

With 11 pieces of music. 
With 11 pieces. 
With 11 pieces. 
... With 9 pieces. 
.. With 10 pieces. 
With 8& pieces. 
.With 6 pieces. 
With 10 pieces. 
With 11 pieces. 


MASANIELLO, 
eo OR ETE 
It BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 
Le Propueter, Ucetan 
La CENERENTOLA,. ise Menke eens 
DIAS wae. bsoesksenns “~ 
ek SP ere ee 
LINDA DI CHAMOUNILX, 
Lucia pt LAMMERMUIR, 
DON GIOVANMNI,.........00.ee00e00.-- With 9 pieces. 
Der FREISCHUTZ,..................... With 10 pieces. 
Bok WAVOREIA,. cece ccsccecvccsecvcsces WM © ROOER. 
RAs 6 sinks 00 i chan nnn sees wees tons 
SeEMIRAMIDR,.......... Perr. me. 
Lucrezia Bonota,...............05.+.With 9 pieces. 
Les HuGuenorts,....... With 10 pieces. 
LA SONNAMBULA With 10 pieces. 
.... With 10 pieces, 
.... With 10 pieces 
.. With 10 pieces. 
With 10 pieces, 
.. With 5 pieces 
With 8 pieces. 
With 11 pieces. 
With 9 pieces, 


IM 

L’Evisine DY Amon, ceaeas 

ERNANI,. 

IL Pronico, 

Gustavus IIL. ouwhen acne 

BRA DIAVOID,. o000sr0ccsrecerececsses 

AMILIE, 

ROMEO AND JULIET,...........00005-- 

Ropero 1. Diavoro,. With 10 pieces. 
0G Davidson's Illustrate d Oratorios”’ are also published 

on the same plan as the Operas, in a cheap but elegant form. 

HAnpe.'s Messian, in a form at once portable, readable, and 
suitable for the music-stand, in vocal score, arranged by Dr. 
Clark. 4to. 228 pages, price $1,75 

HANpe’s Samson, in same style, and arranged by Dr. Clark. 
188 pages. Price #1,50. 

Mozart's MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, entire, including the Recita- 
tive, with the original Italian Libretto, and an English 
translation, by ae Soane. 4to. 185 pages, only #2,00. 
English price $250. 

Davipson’s Stxpenny Evemextany Instruction Books, con- 
tain Jousse’s Catechism of Music, a Vocabulary of Musical 
Terms, and the Art of Singing. 

DAVID DAVIDSON, Punisher AND AGENT, 
109 Nassau Street, New York. 
G. P. Reed & Co., Boston :—Lee & Walker, Philadelphia :— 

Taylor & Maury, Washington: Nash & Woodhouse, Richmond. 

iil0 3m 


N. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


” 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and roi. : 
it 


J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
379 Washington Street, Boston. 

Apr. 10. tf 


] EETHOVEN’S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip IN THE WILDERNESS, known as the Mount oF 
Ouives, is this day published ina neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
Jan. 8. 17 Tremont Row, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
I AYDN'S THIRD MASS in D. Uniform with 
* Ditson’s Edition of Mozart's, Haydn’s and Beethoven's 
Masses.’ Price 62 cents. 
ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
I IMBAU LTS HAND BOOK for the PI ANO 
FORTE, The above work, one of the best low priced 
Instruction Books for the Piano, has just been published. It 
is a popular Manual in England, and will, andeabiediy, attain 
an equal popularity here. Price 50 cents 
ii9 Oliver Batoem, 115 Washington St. 


N EW MUSIC BOOK. 


HE PIANO FORTE: A complete and thorough 

Instruction Book, selected, compiled, and arranged prin- 
cipally from the works of Hunten, Bertini, Czerny, Herz, &c., 
to which is added a Collection of about fifty popular Airs, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Quick-Steps, Marches, &c., with and without 
variations, properly arranged and fingered. By MaAnve 
FENOLLOSA, Professor of Music. 152 pages ; an elegant work. 
Price $1 50. J.P. JEWETT & CO. 

ii18 3m. 17 & 19 Cornu. 
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HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE, 
HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston, 
tf 


B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
"apr 10 FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, §& TO i 
pr. 1 


L. Hi. “SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 


AUGUS ST re W ULF FRIES, 
TEACHERS OF MUSIC, 
17 Franklin Place, Boston. 
oct) hed 


Germania Senin Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
ii 14 tf 364 Tremont Street. 


T. BRICHER, 
@rganigt and Conductor of Muste 
At the Bowdoin Square Church, 

. ENTRANCE ON CHARDON St. 


OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH... 
Jan. 22. 3m. 


J. W. TAVERNER, 
RPAOLSSSOR OF SLHEURIOW, 


AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
No. 30 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON. 
(>Circulars may be had at the Bookstores. 
Jan. 22. 
J. C. WOODMAN, _ 


ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR UF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 


Cracker of Singing, Jiaun Forte, Xe., 
No. 36 Warren Street, Boston. 
ii13 3m. 
H. 8. CUTLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent. 


ADDRESS — (Care of A. N. Jounson,) No. 90 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 22 tf 


F. F. MULLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. &e. 
Inquire of Messrs. Resp & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row, 
Boston. ii7 tf 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 


OOMS, No. 1 Bulfinch, corner of Court Street. Hours, 
from 8 to 10. Letters may be addressed to his rooms, or 
at the Revere House. 25 tf 


GEORGE F. Ww ILLEY, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


(> Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC ROOM, rae Lecture Koom or Kirk Street CAURCH, 
RESIDENCE, 34 FRANKLIN Square, SuFPOLK STREET, 
feb. 5. LOWELL, MASS. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 


feb.5. 4 Pine ane, Boston. 


a, 


‘RATES FOR ADVERTISIN G. 


For half a square, (8 lines, ) or less, first insertion, « - $0.50 
“each additional inser. _.25 
Fora square, (16 lines,) firstinsertion, . . « + «+ + 100 
each additional insertion, . + 50 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, & dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
No. 21 School St. co 
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